64    BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER
must be resolved, and an all-inclusive, comprehensive philosophy must be produced whereby, ideals may be brought down from the clouds again to activate the affairs of men on earth. High-flown idealism and pedestrian realism must be joined together, so that idealists are no longer regarded by business men as impractical and "realism" is no longer an excuse for dispensing with ideals in men's plans for action. The rhythm of life and the unity and interrelatedness of all things must be shown conclusively, so that they become a part of our faith for daily action.
This will come about in the form of a spiritual softening of western philosophy, mental mellowness and moral maturity, a ripening of the sparkling wine of western intellect. There will be an inevitable maturing of the mind of this hard-hitting, competing, caustic, corrosive age, where the hardness of steel has entered into men's hearts and the iron of hate has corroded men's souls. In this Steel Age, it is not only that men's ships are made or steel plates; men's minds are also shaped thereby. "Nature is soft," says Laotse, but men's minds are hard. The human heart is one of the most changeful, elastic, flexible organs in nature; that is why it must not be tampered with.
Be careful [says Laotse] not to interfere with the natural goodness of the heart of man. Man's heart may be forced down or stirred up. In each case the issue is fatal. By gentleness, the hardest heart may be softened. But try to cut and polish it, and it will glow like fire or freeze like ice. In the twinkling of an eye it will pass beyond the limits of the Four Seas. In repose, it is profoundly still; in motion, it flies up to the sky. Like an unruly horse, it cannot be held in check. Such is the human heart.